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NEW  YORK  JUVENILE  ASYLUM 


PLAN  OF  BUILDINGS. 

a  a  a.  Enclose  wall  of  brick,  400  ft.  rear,  385  ft.  deep,  and  8  ft.  high. 

b.  Center  front  building,  50x60,  containing  the  Superintendent’s  and 
Officers’  apartments  and  ward  on  4th  floor. 

c.  West  wing  45x75  containing  the  girls’  apartments  in  the  basement 
and  on  1st  floor,  and  boys’  wards  on  2nd  and  3rd  floors. 

d.  East  wing  45x75,  containing  a  cellar,  basement,  kitchen,  store 
rooms  and  Reading  room,  and  boys’  wards  on  1st  2nd  and  3rd  floors. 

e.  North  wing  44x83  containing  the  Children’s  Dining  room  in  base¬ 
ment,  Chapel  on  ist  floor,  Teachers’  rooms  on  2nd  floor  and  Hospital  on  3rd. 

f  f.  School  building  40x66,  and  wing  26x35,  containing  a  Cellar,  a  Laun¬ 
dry,  Kitchen  and  Bakery  on  1st  floor,  four  School  rooms  on  the  2nd  floor, 
and  four  on  the  3rd. 

g.  Gymnasium  building  42x108  containing  a  Cellar,  a  Bath  room  and  a 
Gymnasium  on  1st  floor,  Shoe  shop,  Tailor  shop  and  Sewing  room  on  2nd 
floor  and  wards  on  3rd  floor. 

h.  Engine  house  24x27,  with  three  Boilers. 

i.  Engine  chimney. 

j.  Shed  in  boys’  yard  200  feet  long  and  14  wide. 

k.  Boys’  Play  ground,  1st  Division. 

l.  “  “  “  2nd  “ 

m.  Girls’  yard.  u  n.  Flower  beds,  grass  plats,  shrubs  and  trees. 
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R  E  P  0  R  T 


To  the  Honorable  the  Legislatures  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Illinois  ;  and  to  the  Honorable 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Neio  York  Juvenile  Asylum , 
be g  leave,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  their  Charter,  to 
submit  their  20  th  Annual  Report,  being  for  the  year  1S71. 

By  the  Act  to  which  we  owe  our  corporate  existence,  cer¬ 
tain  duties  devolve  upon  the  Directors,  to  which  we  beg  re¬ 
spectfully  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  oru- 
own  State,  and  that  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  discriminating  and  philanthropic  men  who  have  not 
wearied  nor  slackened  in  their  contributions  to  our  treasury 
during  our  twenty  years’  labors.  These  duties  are  so  various 
growing  out  of  our  varied  relations,  that,  to  a  proper  esti¬ 
mate  of  them  and  of  the  Institution  we  are  striving  properly 
to  administer,  it  is  essential  to  inquire  what  these  relations 
are,  in  order  properly  to  understand  their  corresponding 
duties. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  the  State  we  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
responsible  for  the  right  and  intelligent  discharge  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  charter.  These  consist,  comprehensively, 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Institution  for  the  support  of  the 
children  entrusted  to  us  under  its  2nd  section,  and  “  to  afford 
them  the  means  of  moral,  intellectual  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion.”  The  machinery  by  which  these  ends  are  to  be  attained, 
and  its  working  during  the  past  year,  are  very  fully  and  in- 
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telligently  set  forth  in  the  Reports  of  the  General  Superin¬ 
tendent  and  las  several  Assistants. 

As  now  organized,  the  Institution  embraces,  for  its 
First  Department, 

the  House  of  Reception,  for  the  retention  of  the  children 
during  the  twenty  days  within  which  Magistrates — pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  the  12th  section  of  the  Amended  Char¬ 
ter — have  the  right  to  review  their  commitments,  and  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  subjects  of  them. 

The  House  of  Reception  is  arranged  and  administered  sim¬ 
ply  as  an  intermediate  Institution.  All  is  done  for  its  in¬ 
mates  that  can  be,  under  the  circumstances  and  for  the  limi¬ 
ted  time,  that  they  remain.  First  of  all,  their  physical  well¬ 
being  receives  everv  needful  attention.  The  bathing  rooms, 
the  wardrobe,  the  beds,  the  play  rooms,  the  dining  hall  and 
the  meals,  the  school-rooms  and  the  hospital,  as  each  contrib¬ 
utes  in  its  place,  to  the  comfort  and  social  education  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  are  all  appropriately  furnished  and  employed.  The  in¬ 
struction  and  drill  of  the  school  are,  unavoidably,  of  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  and  incomplete  character.  As  the  children  are  either 
discharged  to  friends  or  transferred  to  the  Asylum,  within  a 
very  few  days  after  their  reception,  no  opportunity  exists  for 
their  classification  and  systematic  instruction.  But  the  en¬ 
deavor  is  sedulously  made  to  bring  them  at  once  under  proper 
disciplinary  influences,  and  to  induce  them  to  right  habits  in 
their  duties  to  themselves,  to  each  other,  to  their  teachers  and 
to  God. 

The  House  of  Reception  is  the  Business  office  of  the  In¬ 
stitution.  All  its  external  relations — as  with  the  parents  and 
friends  of  the  children,  with  the  Courts  and  Police,  with  oth¬ 
er  Reformatories,  with  the  Western  Agency,  &c. — are  here  at¬ 
tended  to.  Here  the  personal  records  of  all  the  children  en¬ 
tering  its  doors  as  inmates,  are  kept  ;  these  records  some- 
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times  proving  of  tire  highest  value  in  their  social  relations 
and  property  interests. 

To  the  due  regulation  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  House,  the  Directors  therefore  aim  to  give  a  con¬ 
stant  and  intelligent  oversight. 


Second  Department. 

The  Asylum  proper.  This  we  regard  in  the  light  of  a 
Training  School. 

Here  we  may  explain,  that  we  utterly  repudiate  the  idea 
of  our  Institution  being  in  any  sense,  a  Juvenile  Prison, 
Penitentiary,  or  House  of  Refuge.  These  latter  Institutions 
are  well  distinguished  by  the  ages  of  their  inmates  and  the 
causes  of  their  confinement ;  by  their  modes  of  physical  re¬ 
straint  ;  their  night  cells  ;  their  enforced  employment  at 
productive  labor,  &c.  In  all  these  there  is  a  radical  unlike¬ 
ness  to  our  Institution. 

The  children  that  are  entrusted  to  us  are  at  the  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  period  of  life.  They  are  in  the  formative  age,  when 
habits,  good  or  had,  are  acquired  ;  when  the  seeds  of  future 
character  are  sown  ;  when  their  destiny,  for  time  if  not  for 
eternity,  may  he  fixed. 

Their  education,  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  having 
been  neglected  ;  or,  if  not  neglected,  having  been  thwarted  in 
its  legitimate  aims  and  influences,  by  evil  companionship,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  eradicate  the  had  habits  they  may  thus 
have  contracted,  and  to  teach  them  a  better  way.  But  in  all 
this  we  do  not  regard  them  as  criminals,  nor  treat  them  as 
such.  This  excludes  entirely  the  Prison  idea,  and  preserves 
to  them  the  life-long  consciousness  of  a  childhood  which, 
though  possibly  wayward  through  ignorance  and  misguidance, 
has  not  been  tainted  with  willful  crime,  nor  been  branded  with 
the  name  of  felon. 

This  then  is  our  aim  in  the  management  of  the  family  of 
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children  entrusted  to  our  training.  We  have  now  to  form  in 
them  right  habits  in  all  the  essentials  of  a  pure  and  well  reg¬ 
ulated  manhood.  They  are  to  be  taught  practically,  the  du¬ 
ty  and  the  benefit  of  personal  cleanliness.  They  must  be 
drilled  into  systematic  habits  of  life  in  eating,  sleeping,  play, 
study,  work  and  worship.  Their  minds  are  to  be  stored  with 
such  truths  and  facts  as  constitute  the  foundation  of  a  prop¬ 
er  intellectual  education. 

Our  conveniences  and  appliances  for  the  efficient  discharge 
of  the  duties  we  have  thus  assumed,  and  the  manner  of  their 
use,  are  set  forth  in  lucid  detail  in  the  Reports  of  the 
Superintendent  and  his  Assistants,  which  we  append. 

The  Third  Department 

of  our  Institution  embraces  the  arrangements  by  which  we 
dispose  of  our  children,  and  the  subsequent  care  we  take  of 
them. 

Briefly  then,  we  accept  in  a  certain  sense,  the  somewhat 
lauded  and  plausible  theory  of  some  writers,  that  the  Family 
is  the  natural  place  for  the  training  of  children.  But  we  go 
further  than  these  writers.  They  speak  in  a  vague  and  inde¬ 
terminate  manner,  of  the  “  Christian  Family”  ;  this  family, 
meanwhile,  being  strangers  to  the  child,  and  no  otherwise 
bound  to  it,  than  as  the  child  is  bound  to  the  family :  that  is 
to  say,  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  affinity,  which  by  the  simple 
process  of  placing  him  under  the  same  roof,  supercedes  In¬ 
denture  on  the  one  part,  and  Consanguinity  on  the  other. 
Flo  doubt,  the  natural  family  is  the  true  place  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  its  own  juvenile  members.  So  when  we  can  reconcile  the 
parent  to  the  child,  and  bring  the  child  to  a  loving  submis¬ 
sion  to  parental  requirements,  vre  feel  that  we  have  done  bet¬ 
ter  for  both,  than  to  entrust  to  strangers  the  performance  of 
parental  duties.  But  when  circumstances  indicate  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  seeking  other  protectors  for  the  child,  then  should  the 
wise  and  humane  provisions  of  the  lavr,  sanctioned  by  centu- 
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lies,  bind  each  to  the  other,  making  protection  and  services 
obligatory  and  reciprocal. 

Our  system  of  discharges  is  two-fold  :  first  to  parents  on 
their  application,  when  we  think  that  the  end  of  the  deten¬ 
tion,  training  and  education  of  the  child  has  been  so  far  at¬ 
tained  as  that  he  may,  with  propriety,  be  returned  to  the  pa¬ 
rental  roof.  For  this  purpose,  the  Committee  on  Admissions, 
Indentures  and  Discharges  continue  to  hold  weekly  meetings 
for  interviews  with  parents  applying  for  their  children.  But 
many  years’ experience  has  convinced  us  that  the  reformation 
of  wayward  children  is  sometimes  like  the  morning  dew, 
quickly  passing  away  ;  and  that  to  confirm  and  perpetuate 
the  incipient  change  in  their  characters,  they  need,  like  many 
adult  sinners,  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  as 
well  as  the  consciousness  that  there  is  an  ever- wakeful  eye 
watching  their  new  careers.  For  this  purpose  Ave  employ  an 
Agent,  AA'hose  duty  it  is  to  visit  both  parents  and  children  at 
their  homes,  and  by  kind  advice  and  assistance,  endeavor  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  the  good  resolutions  of  the  latter, 
vvliilst  the  former  are  encouraged  to  hear  and  forbear,  and 
by  a  firm  and  conciliatory  course  to  secure  the  loving  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  children.  F or  Ave  sometimes  find  that  parents 
need  to  be  taught,  as  well  as  children.  How  successfully 
this  work  has  been  prosecuted  is  shown  in  the  Report  of  the 
Agent. — And  here  we  may  remark,  that  the  general  habits 
and  systematic  course  of  life  acquired  by  the  children  in  the 
Asylum  are,  not  infrequently,  carried  Avith  them  to  their 
homes  ;  effecting  an  entire  change  in  the  habits  of  their 
families,  and  sometimes  the  reformation  of  their  parents 
from  vicious  practises. 

The  other  branch  of  our  Discharge  system  consists  in  the 
indenturing  of  the  children,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents 
or  guardians.  We  see  no  reason,  as  the  result  of  our  own 
experience,  and  of  knowledge  derived  from  unavoidable  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  working  of  other  institutions  in  common 


fields  of  labor  at  the  West,  to  change  the  views  we  have  loim 
entertained  (and  which  are  fully  set  forth  in  our  previous  Re¬ 
ports,  but  more  fully  in  the  Eighteenth,)  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  first  preparing  the  children  whom  we  place  in  Western 
Homes  for  their  new  abodes,  and  then  of  throwing  around 
them  the  safeguard  of  an  Indenture,  and  of  a  constant  over¬ 
sight  by  our  own  Agent. 

An  adjunct  to  the  Third  Department  of  our  Institution, 
embraces  the  Agency  at  Chicago ,  by  which  the  work  of  in- 
denturing  children  at  the  West  is  conducted.  This  work  is 
confined  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  where  our  Indentures  are 
recognized  by  law,  and  where  the  character  of  our  work  is 
established  in  the  estimation  of  its  people,  by  their  experience 
for  over  fifteen  years  with  both  our  children  and  our  agents. 
Thus  concentrating  our  labors  territorially,  we  are  enabled  to 
ensure  to  the  children  the  care  which  they  have  a  right  to 
claim  of  us,  in  the  changes  inevitably  occurring  in  the  families 
of  their  employers,  as  well  as  in  their  own  ailments  and  trials  ; 
to  their  employers  a  resort,  always  accessible  to  them,  for  their 
relief  in  the  possible  event  of  the  misconduct  of  the  children  ; 
to  parents,  a  warrant  that  their  confidence  in  our  care  and 
guardianship  of  their  children  has  not  been  misplaced  ;  and 
to  the  authorities  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  assurance  that 
we  are  not  introducing  into  the  private  life  of  their  people,  a 
moral  infection  to  corrupt  their  own  children  and  youth, 
whilst  relieving  ourselves  of  the  pestiferous  element. 

We  respectfully  invite  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  to  the  Report  of  our  Agency  at  Chicago,  hereto  ap¬ 
pended. 

In  Conclusion, 

one  or  two  explanatory  remarks  will  not  be  inappropriate. 

I.  The  establishment  of  our  shoe  shop  does  not  indicate 
any  change  in  the  views  we  have  heretofore  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  labor  by  children  of  tender  years,  in  training 
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schools  or  reformatories.  The  system  to  which  we  object  is 
that  of  ’productive  labor  in  the  commercial  sense ,  to  wit,  the 
manufacturing  of  crude  or  raw  materials  into  forms  for 
general  consumption  and  sale.  As  applied  to  Prisons  and 
Houses  of  Refuge,  this  involves  the  idea  of  profit  as  a  definite 
end  ;  therefore  it  is  compulsory,  the  end  being  reached  by  the 
exercise  of  an  enforced  economy  of  time  and  toil  that  super¬ 
cedes  all  merely  educational  motives.  So  also,  it  is  meant  to 
be  punitive  ;  it  is  the  exacted  penalty  for  the  violation  of  law 

In  our  Institution,  all  the  labor  performed  by  the  children, 
is  incidental  and  auxiliary  to  the  main  idea  of  moral,  social  and 
intellectual  training.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  minor 
economical  advantages  accruing  from  the  work  of  the  children, 
as  detailed  in  our  Reports  ;  but  they  can  scarcely  be  measured 
by  dollars  and  cents,  whilst  they  are  entirely  subordinate  to 
the  moral  gains,  in  their  education  to  systematic  industry 
and  to  the  right  performance  of  indispensable  household 
duties. 

No  change  in  the  system  on  which  our  Institution  is  con¬ 
ducted,  could  be  made,  by  which  we  might  reduce  our  scale 
of  expenditure,  other  than  that  of  withdrawing  the  children 
from  their  school,  and  confining  them  in  workshops  ;  a 
money  gain  possibly,  but  a  moral  and  intellectual  loss,  surely. 

2.  Allusions  are  made  in  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  children  composing  our  Family 
of  late  years.  We  do  not  forget  that  the  original  design  of 
our  Institution  was  to  reach  the  juvenile  vagrancy  of  the 
City.  It  was  reached  by  our  organization  ;  but  in  the  wise 
and  beneficent  ordering  of  Providence,  not  exclusively  in  a 
way  calculated  and  foreseen  by  its  founders.  Excited  by 
what  some  would,  perhaps,  consider  a  holy  jealousy  of  our 
success,  other  Institutions  sprang  up,  having  ostensibly  the 
same  general  end  in  view ;  some  of  these  working  by,  sub¬ 
stantially,  the  methods  already  introduced  by  us,  and  others 
by  schemes  of  their  own  ;  but  all  aiming  alike. 
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Thus  the  good  longed  for,  let  us  hope,  is  done  ;  hut,  in  so 
far  as  our  agency  goes,  the  materials  acted  on  by  us,  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  changed  from  their  original  character.  Former¬ 
ly,  the  larger  portion  of  the  children  received  by  us,  were 
committed  by  Magistrates  ;  now  those  surrendered  by  their 
parents  outnumber  the  former  class.  We  can  ask  no  better 
testimonial  to  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  training. 

3.  In  the  month  of  April  last,  Dr.  S.  D.  Brooks,  resigned 
the  Superintendency  of  the  Asylum,  which  position  he  had 
filled  successfully,  for  twelve  years.  His  successor,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Carpenter,  has  brought  to  us  the  experience  acquired  in 
the  adminstration  of  the  House  of  Refuge  at  Rochester  N.  Y. 
During  the  brief  period  in  which  he  has  been  with  us,  he  has 
commended  himself  to  the  confidence  of  the  Directors  by  his 
intelligent  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  trust. 

The  Directors  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to 
the  harmony  and  oneness  of  interest,  with  which  our  large 
corps  of  teachers,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  have  dis¬ 
charged  their  several  duties  through  the  year  now  closed. 

Their  intelligence  and  tact  in  managing;  the  wayward  and 
constantly  changing  family  of  little  ones  entrusted  to  their 
training,  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled. 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  record  our  testimonial  to  Mr.  J.  S. 
Appley,  for  his  undivided  and  wise  conduct  of  the  post  of  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendent  since  the  foundation  of  the  Asylum. 

In  the  review  of  the  past  year,  whilst  we  grieve  for  the 
sad  scenes  of  faithlessness  and  corruption  in  high  places, 
which  have  blurred  our  city’s  escutcheon,  yet  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  our  great  reforming  agencies  are  still  actively 
striving  not  only  to  retrieve  the  loss  of  honor  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  now  on  the  stage,  but  also  to  train  and  educate  our 
youth  to  a  more  just  sense  of  their  duties  to  themselves  and 
■)  their  fellows. 

Looking,  with  an  unwavering  faith,  for  the  Divine  blessing- 
on  these  labors,  we  can,  the  more  assuredly,  anticipate  the 
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advent  of  the  day  when  our  beautiful  metropolis  shall  yet  he 
called  of  all  nations  by  the  prophetic  name,  u  Sought  out,  a 
city  not  forsaken.” 

E.  N.  HA\  ENS,  )  Special 
W.  C.  GILMAN,  \  Committee. 


New  York,  December  30,  1871. 


Gentlemen  desiring  copies  of  our  18 tit  Report ,  ivhich 
contains  the  Charter  and  Bye-Laws ,  and  which  fully  devel¬ 
ops  the  theory  and  workings  of  our  Institution ,  can  procure 
copies  by  addressing  the  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Re¬ 
ception,  No.  61  West  13 th  Street,  New  York,  or  E .  Wright, 
Western  Agent  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  P.  0.  Box,  663, 
Chicago ,  Illinois. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


New  York  Juvenile  Asylum, 

New  York,  Jan.  1,  1872. 

To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  New  York  Juvenile 

Asylum. 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  Report  for  the  year  1871, 
embraces  statistics  of  the  three  departments  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion — the  House  of  Reception,  the  Asylum  proper,  and  the 
Western  Agency,  and  such  other  information  and  remarks 
as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

There  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — 

In  the  House  of  Receptisn,  69  Boys  and  19  Girls,  88 
“  “  Asylum,  -  383  “  81  “  461 


Whole  number,  -  452  “ 

100  “ 

552 

Received  during  the  year,  486  “ 

U 

86  “ 

572 

Total,  “  “  “  938  “ 

186  “ 

1124 

Discharged  to  Parents  and  Friends, 

419 

Sent  to  the  Western  Agency, 

66 

Indentured  and  placed  elsewhere, 

19 

Transferred  to  other  Institutions, 

7 

Escaped,  3.  Died,  3, 

6  Total, 

517 

607 

Remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year — 

In  the  House  of  Reception,  75  Boys  and  6  Girls, 

81 

“  “  Asylum,  -  434  “ 

92  “ 

526 

Whole  number,  509  “  98  “  607 
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The  daily  average  for  the  year, 

In  the  House  of  Reception,  97 

“  “  Asylum,  521 


Total  average,  -  -  618 

Largest  number  in  the  institution  at  one  time, 
Smallest,  ------- 

Total  number  since  the  opening  of  the  Institution, 


662 

538 

15,908 


The  ages  of  the  children  now  at  the  Asylum  are  as  follows  : 


19 

years  of 

age,  girl, 

1 

12  years  of  age, 

64 

18 

U 

U  tt 

1 

11  “  “ 

90 

17 

it 

tt  tt 

1 

10  “  “ 

93 

16 

it 

L  t 

6 

9  “  “ 

75 

15 

u 

l  L 

20 

8  “  “ 

45 

14 

a 

it 

47 

J  U  it 

24  / 

13 

tt 

Li 

54 

G  “  “ 

5 

Full 

statistical 

tables,  nine 

in  number,  which  have  been  kept 

since  the  opening 

of  the  Asylum  in  1 8 

53,  will  be  found  at  the  close 

of  the  Report. 


They  show, 

1.  The  number  of  Commitments  each  year. 

2.  The  manner  of  commitment. 

3.  The  ages  of  children  when  Committed. 

4.  The  habits  of  the  children  Committed. 

5.  Their  education  previous  to  Commitment. 

6.  Whether  their  parents  are  living  or  not. 

7.  Habits  of  their  parents. 

8.  Nativity  of  the  Children. 

9.  Discharges,  including  Indentures,  Deaths  and  Escapes. 


From  a  careful  perusal  of  these  tables  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  facts  appear. 

1.  That  the  number  of  children  committed  to  the  Asylum 
far  the  last  19  years,  has  averaged  over  850  per  year. 
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2.  That  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  Institution  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  were  committed  by  Magistrates,  and 
hut  few  were  placed  in  it  by  parents  or  friends  ;  while  for 
the  last  few  years  the  reverse  is  true, — very  few  committed 
by  Magistrates,  the  great  majority  surrendered  by  friends  or 
committed  at  their  request. 

3.  That  a  larger  number  have  been  placed  in  the  Asylum 
at  14  years  of  age  than  at  any  other  age. 

4.  That  a  larger  number  were  committed  for  Disobedience 
and  Truancy,  than  for  any  other  cause. 

5.  That  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  when  received 
could  not  read. 

6.  That  about  three-fifths  were  orphans  or  half-orphans. 

7.  That  nearly  one-third  of  the  parents  were  intemperate, 
either  one  or  both  of  them. 

8.  That  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  were  foreign 

o 

born. 

9.  That  the  number  indentured  have  averaged  more  than 
170  per  year. 

Rank  of  the  Juvenile  Asylum  as  a  Reformatory. 

In  connection  with  the  facts  enumerated  above  it  may  not 
be  amiss  to  remark,  that  a  consideration  of  the  statements 
respecting  the  commitment  of  children  and  the  cause  of  their 
commitment  shows  the  proper  place  which  the  J uvenile 
Asylum  holds  among  Reformatory  institutions. 

The  children  received  into  this  institution  are,  with  few 
exceptions,  such  as  have  taken  only  the  first  steps  in  Juve¬ 
nile  Delinquency,  to  wit,  Disobedience  and  Truancy.  They 
are  committed  by  parents  and  friends,  or  at  their  request, 
that  we  may  aid  them  in  correcting  these  habits  before  they 
become  confirmed  and  lead  to  other  and  worse  habits.  The 
children  found  in  other  large  reformatories  are,  with  excep¬ 
tions,  such  as  have  been  left  to  continue  in  a  delinquent 
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course  until  they  have  reached  a  stage  of  Juvenile  depravity 
which  compels  their  arrest  and  commitment,  alike  for  their 
own  welfare  and  that  of  the  community. 

With  this  difference  of  hahits  between  these  two  classes  of 
youth,  should  be  considered  also  their  preceding  history  :  the 
one  class  of  respectable  parentage,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
early  training  and  a  good  home  influence,  until  the  death  of 
a  parent,  or  some  change  or  reverse  of  circumstances,  lessen¬ 
ed  the  restraints  thrown  around  them  and  they  yielded  to  the 
controlling  influence  of  bad  companions.  The  other  class,  by 
reason  of  low  parentage,  or  loss  of  parents,  became  familiar  in 
early  childhood  with  wretchedness,  vice  and  crime,  and  in  due 
time  exhibited  all  the  characteristics  of  youthful  depravity. 

It  may  be  stated  therefore,  that  the  children  received  into 
the  Juvenile  Asylum  are  not  only  much  the  less  hardened  of 
the  two  classes,  but  owing  to  their  previous  history,  are  far 
more  easily  restored  to  a  right  course  of  life  ;  the  work  ac¬ 
complished  by  th«  Institution  being  alike  preventive  and 
corrective,  and  the  institution  itself  holding  an  important 
place  in  the  wants  of  a  large  city,  as  a  school  where  youth  in 
the  early  stages  of  delinquency  may  receive  proper  training 
and  discipline. 

House  of  Reception  and  Western  Agency. 

The  statistics  given  at  the  opening  of  the  report,  include 
some  of  those  of  the  House  of  Reception  and  the  Western 
Agency.  Full  statistics  of  those  two  branches  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  and  other  information  pertaining  to  the  detail  of  their 
management  will  be  found  in  the  Reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendendent  of  the  House  and  of  the  Western  Agent. 

Asylum. 

Aside  from  the  statistics  already  given,  the  report  of  the 
Asylum  proper  will  consist  of  a  summary  of  the  Monthly 
Reports  of  the  Superintendent  to  the  Board  ;  these  reports 
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having  embraced  the  Weekly  Reports  made  to  the  Visiting 
and  Indenturing  Committees. 

I  would  first  call  attention  to  the  general  state  of 

Health 

that  has  prevailed.  There  have  been,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
Physician’s  Report,  but  few  cases  of  serious  illness.  Much 
of  the  time  there  has  not  been  a  case  of  real  sickness  in  the 
Hospital.  But  two  deaths  occurred  from  disease  during  the 
year,  and  one  from  accidental  drowning,  while  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  were  bathing  in  Harlem  River.  The  cases  of  sore 
eyes  have  nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  We  have  at  this  date 
but  two  children  confined  to  the  Hospital.  In  this  connection 
I  would  record  the  faithful  services  of  our  physician,  Dr. 
Frothiugham. 

The  commendable 

Conduct 

of  the  children  is  also  deserving  of  sjiecial  attention  Al¬ 
though  we  have  a  number  of  boys  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  serious  quarrels  are  unknown.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  Fall,  parties  of  twenty-five,  fifty  and  seventy- five 
were  taken  out — sometimes  by  a  single  officer  or  teacher — to 
ramble  in  the  woods,  bathe,  gather  nuts,  attend  Church,  &c. 
No  attempt  was  made  on  any  of  these  occasions  to  run  away. 
During  the  School  vacation  of  three  weeks  in  the  summer, 
there  was  not  an  attempt  to  escape  although  eleven  officers 
and  teachers  were  absent,  including  two  of  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers.  The  orderly  conduct  of  the  children  in  the  Chapel,  in 
the  Dining  room,  in  the  school  and  in  the  shops  when  at  work — 
so  often  remarked  by  visitors — is  well  known  to  the  Board. 

Our  aim  is  to  govern  the  children  by  moral,  rather  than  by 
physical  means,  and  to  secure  their  orderly  conduct  by  awaken¬ 
ing  an  ambition  in  them  to  do  right.  When  these  fail,  resort  is 
reluctantly  had  to  corporal  punishment  ;  which  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Superintendent,  or  under  his  direction  by  the 
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Principal  Teacher,  to  the  extent  of  from  one  to  five  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  hand  or  ferule. 

School. 

As  will  appear  from  the  report  of  the  Teacher,  an  impor¬ 
tant  change  has  been  made  in  the  School.  It  has  been  thor- 
oughly  re-organized  and  graded.  Eight  rooms  are  oc¬ 
cupied  by  classes,  instead  of  six,  as  formerly,  and  much  time 
is  saved  by  having  the  several  classes,  as  now  graded,  occu¬ 
py  their  respective  rooms  permanently,  instead  of  passing  to 
and  from  the  Chapel  at  each  recitation.  The  school  sessions 
are  from  81  to  Ill  o’clock,  A.  M.  and  from  11  to  4,  P.  M., 
during  the  winter.  In  the  summer  there  is  an  extra  session 
from  51  to  61,  A.  M.,  the  forenoon  session  being  then  short¬ 
ened  a  half  hour.  The  education  of  no  child  is  neglected. 

Our  school  was  visited  and  examined  in  October  last,  by 
the  City  School  Superintendents,  who  expressed  much  satis¬ 
faction  with  its  present  organization.  We  have  a  thorough 
Principal  and  an  excellent  corps  of  female  teachers,  including 
Music  teacher,  and  feel  confident  that  our  School  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  best  Public  Schools  of  the  same  grade. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  the  children 
assemble  daily  for  morning  and  evening  worship,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  at  101  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  Chapel  Services, 
and  at  21  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  Sunday  School,  in  which 
the  officers  and  teachers  take  part.  At  8  o’clock  every  even¬ 
ing  the  officers  and  teachers  assemble  for  family  worship. 

Industrial  Department. 

The  making  and  repairing  of  all  the  Clothing  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  of  the  Bedding,  Table  Linen,  &c.,  and  the  making  and 
repairing  of  all  the  shoes,  both  for  Boys  and  Girls,  is  done  in 
'he  Asylum,  by  the  older  boys  and  girls,  who  are  thus  employed 
n-om  two  to  four  hours  daily.  For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work  we  have  a  Sewing  Room,  Mending  Room,  Tailor 
Shop  and  Shoe  Shop,  each  under  the  direction  of  a  compc- 
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tent  instructor.  The  general  work  about  the  buildings  and 
premises — the  making  of  beds,  sweeping,  cleaning,  work  in 
the  Dining  rooms,  Kitchens  and  Bakery,  is  also  performed  by 
some  of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  with  the  assistance  and 
under  the  direction  of  officers  and  employees. 

Sewing  Boom. 


Thirty-six  girls  are  employed  in  this  department,  working 
in  two  divisions, — morning  and  afternoon.  The  table  below 
shows  the  amount  of  work  done  by  them. 


Dresses  made, 

.  163 

Towels, 

513 

Aprons, 

459 

Curtains, 

27 

Chemises,  . 

.  198 

Napkins, 

36 

Skirts, 

175 

Table  Cloths,  . 

20 

Drawers,  . 

.  281 

Sacques, 

24 

Shirts, 

1147 

Holders  and  Straps,  . 

254 

Sheets, 

Pillow  Cases, 

.  341 

Spreads, 

96 

419 

Whole  No.  of  pieces, 

4153 

Mending  Room. 

Twenty-eight  girls  are  employed  in  repairing  clothing, 
bedding,  &c.,  half  of  them  being  in  the  morning  division 
and  half  in  the  afternoon. 


Dresses  repaired,  . 

291 

Tapes  on  Towels, 

90 

Aprons, 

.  396 

Iloods, 

28 

Chemises,  . 

56 

Pants, 

.  2,575 

Skirts, 

.  103 

J  ackets, 

.  5,368 

Drawers, 

148 

Stockings,  . 

.  6,236 

Shirts, 

.  4,203 

Blankets,  .  . 

O 

.  O 

Sheets, 

248 

Spreads, 

.  337 

Pillow  Cases,  . 

53 

Bed  Ticks,  . 

.  154 

Whole  No.  pieces, 

20,289 

Tailor  Shop. 

This  shop  and  the  Sewing  Room,  were  removed  during  the 
summer  to  the  new  Gymnasium  building  and  fitted  up  with 
convenient  and  well  finished  cupboards,  with  store  rooms  ad¬ 
joining  ;  they  are  large,  airy  rooms  and  easy  of  access  from 
the  play  grounds. 


Fifty-six  boys  work  in  the  Tailor  shop, — one  half  in  the 
forenoon  division  and  one  half  in  the  afternoon.  They  make 
jackets,  pants,  caps,  and  suspenders,  and  stitch  the  summer 
hats. 


Winter  jackets  made, 

484 

Caps, 

537 

“  pants, 

755 

Suspenders,  . 

1691 

Summer  jackets, 

291 

Hats  stitched, 

432 

“  pants, 

558 

Total, 

4748 

Changes  Introduced. 

Several  new  features  have 

been  introduced  into  the 

man 

agement  of  the  Asylum,  among  which  are  the  establishment 
of  a  shoe  shop  for  the  manufacture  of  the  children’s  shoes, 
the  classification  of  the  children,  and  the  organization  of  a 
Cornet  Band.  These  features  were  first  introduced  by  the 
Superintendent  into  the  Reformatory  at  Rochester  during  the 
time  he  was  in  charge  of  that  institution,  and  where  they  are 
still  regarded  as  of  considerable  importance  ;  the  classifica¬ 
tion  having  awakened  the  u  highest  expectation,”  and  the 
Band  constituting  “  one  of  its  most  pleasing  features  and 
greatest  attractions.”  Other  changes  introduced  there  by  him 
at  the  same  time,  have  been  here,  also  ;  among  them  that 
of  a  “  brief  word  of  thanks”  at  the  table  repeated  in  concert 
by  the  children. 

Shoe  Snor. 

In  May  last,  a  Shoe  shop  was  thoroughly  fitted  up  in  one 
of  the  large  rooms  of  the  Gymnasium  Building,  with  bench¬ 
es,  tables,  racks,  closets,  Sewing  machines,  Rolling  machine, 
Slitting  Machine,  &c.,  all  of  the  latest  improvement,  and 
with  lasts,  patterns  and  all  the  tools  necessary  for  making 
and  repairing  the  children’s  shoes.  The  services  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Rice,  of  Rochester  were  offered  and  at  once  engaged,  and 
twenty-one  boys,  from  eleven  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  placed 
under  his  charge.  Although  the  business  was  entirely  new 
to  most  of  them  and  but  four  hours  are  spent  at  work  daily, 
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yet  under  the  skillful  training  cf  Mr.  Rice  they  have  become 
expert  workers  and  make  and  repair  all  our  shoes.  During 
the  seven  months  that  the  shop  has  been  organized,  they  have 
made, 

572  Pairs  Boys’  Shoes,  ?  Q-0 
400  Pairs  Girls’  “  ^ 

and  repaired,  986  “ 

The  shoes  do  much  better  service  than  shop  goods.  The 
cost  of  fitting  up  the  shop  was, 

Tools,  .  94  40  Lasts,  .  .  119  70 

Machines,  .  182  00  Patterns,  .  103  60 

Total,  §499  70 

The  cost  of  stock  for  making  972  prs.  shoes  and  repairing 
986  prs. — with  considerable  stock  still  on  hand,  was, 

Leather,  .  .  951  71 

Findings,  .  .  108  14 

Total,  1059  85 

Previously  expended,  294  74 


Total  cost  of  Shoes  for  1871,  1354  59 

Cost  for  1870  as  per  books,  1754  42 


Gain,  $399  83,  which  will 
nearly  defray  the  expenses  of  fitting  up  the  shop.  The 
above  statement  does  not  include  the  salary  of  the  foreman 
of  the  shop,  which,  aside  from  the  other  duties  performed  by 
him,  is  offset  by  the  salary  paid  last  year  for  repairing  shoes. 
Now  that  the  shop  is  fully  organized  we  shall  be  able  to 
make  a  still  more  favorable  statement  the  ensuing  year. 


Farm  and  Garden. 

Connected  with  the  Asylum  are  some  ten  or  twelve  acres 
of  land  suitable  for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  A  part  of 
it  has  been  cultivated  by  some  of  the  older  boys,  with  the 
assistance  and  under  the  direction  of  a  Gardener.  We  have 
raised  a  good  supply  of  vegetables  for  our  own  use,  and 
during  the  summer  partially  supplied  the  House  of  Reception. 
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Products  : 


7 

tons 

of  haj'. 

50 

bushels  of  tomatoes. 

1200 

ears 

of  corn. 

500 

summer  squashe 

100  bushels  of  beets. 

120 

winter  “ 

125 

u 

carrots. 

700  cucumbers. 

100 

u 

parsnips. 

1,000 

bunches  of  radishes. 

25 

u 

turnips. 

2,000 

heads  of  lettuce. 

20 

u 

onions. 

80 

bunches  salsify. 

15 

u 

string  beans. 

800 

cabbages. 

10 

u 

shell  beans. 

Buildings  and  other  Improvements. 

A  description  of  the  buildings  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  are  devoted,  accompanies  the  Plan  found  in  the 
first  part  of  the  printed  Report. 

The  new  Gymnasium  building  and  double  Cottage  were 
completed  ready  for  occupation  in  the  Spring,  and  have  been 
occupied  since  that  time  ;  the  former  for  Bathroom,  gymna¬ 
sium  and  shops  with  store  rooms,  and  the  latter  by  three 
of  our  families,  comprising  six  officers  and  employees. 

During  the  summer  a  shed  was  erected  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  boys’  play  ground.  In  hot  or  rainy  weather  it 
is  almost  indispensable.  Chains  with  rings  attached  have 
been  suspended  in  rows  from  the  rafters,  and  vaulting  bars 
connected  to  the  posts,  for  the  amusement  of  the  boys. 

The  wing  of  the  School  building  has  been  raised  one  story, 
furnishing  thereby  an  additional  class  room — large  and  very 
pleasant. 

A  large  Ice  house  and  Larder  have  been  fitted  up  in  the 
underground  room  connected  with  the  kitchen  cellar,  which 
was  formerly  occupied  as  an  engine  house.  The  Larder 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  ice  house,  which  will  hold 
about  50  tons  of  ice. 

The  chimney  of  the  Engine  house  has  been  raised  twenty- 
five  feet,  greatly  improving  the  draft. 

The  warming  of  the  new  building  rendered  the  addition  of 
a  new  boiler  necessary.  The  work  of  putting  in  a  large  tu¬ 
bular  boiler  has  just  been  completed.  We  now  have  three 
boilers — one  tubular  and  two  locomotive,  which  are  suffi¬ 
cient  to  warm  all  our  buildings  thoroughly. 
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The  steam  pipes  have  been  overhauled  and  new  returns  of 
larger  pipe  substituted  for  the  old  ones.  Our  steam  heating- 
apparatus  is  now  complete  and  in  good  working  order. 

The  school  desks  which  were  in  the  Chapel  have  been  re¬ 
moved  to  the  several  class  rooms,  and  the  Chapel  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  settees,  rendering  it  much  more  suitable  for  an  as¬ 
sembly  room. 

One  half  of  the  old  Bath  room  has  been  used  to  enlarge 
the  Officers’  kitchen  with  store  rooms  adjoining  ;  and  the 
other  half  for  a  Reading  Room  and  Assembly  room  for  the 
Boys’  Temperance  Society. 

In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  many  repairs  and 
improvements  of  minor  importance  have  been  made. 

The  buildings  as  now  completed  are  commodious  and  suit¬ 
ably  arranged  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  severally 
devoted.  The  roads,  walks  and  pleasure  grounds,  so  taste¬ 
fully  laid  out  and  carefully  arranged,  have  not  been  allowed 
to  suffer  from  neglect,  notwithstanding  the  extra  time  and 
labor  demanded  of  the  officers  by  the  various  improvements 
that  have  been  going  on. 

Classification. 

On  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  the  division 
of  the  grounds,  and  the  fencing  off  a  part  for  the  girls’  yard, 
the  boys  were  classified  ;  a  division  of  173  of  the  smallest, 
constituting  the  Second  Division,  being  removed  to  the  new 
yard,  and  the  remaining  266,  constituting  the  First  Division 
remaining  in  the  old  vard.  These  two  divisions  occupy  dif¬ 
ferent  wards,  class  rooms,  tables  in  the  dining  room,  and 
play  grounds.  The  object  and  advantages  of  such  a  classifi¬ 
cation  are  too  obvious  to  need  explanation  here. 

Band. 

A  very  fine  set  of  German  Silver  Instruments,  generously 
provided  by  the  Board,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  our 
twenty-one  young  shoemakers,  at  the  time  their  shop  was 
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organized,  and  under  the  direction  and  instruction  of  Mr. 
Rice  who  has  charge  of  the  shop,  they  have  made  most  re¬ 
markable  proficiency,  surprising  and  delighting  all  who  listen 
to  their  performances.  They  play  “  hy  note”  and  already 
number  about  thirty  pieces  in  their  music  hooks,  which  they 
execute  in  a  manner  that  would  do  credit  to  many  hands  with 
members  of  greater  age  and  longer  experience  as  musicians. 
The  elevating  influence  of  music,  the  pleasure  afforded  the 
children  and  the  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Band  them¬ 
selves,  amply  repay  all  expenditures  that  have  been  made  in 
this  behalf. 

Temperance  Society. 

A  large  room,  partitioned  off  from  the  old  Bath  room  has 
recently  been  fitted  up  in  a  very  neat  and  tasteful  manner 
by  Mr.  Coon,  our  House  Carpenter,  for  a  Reading  and  As¬ 
sembly  room  for  his  Temperance  Society.  The  society  is  com¬ 
posed  of  boys  and  under  Mr.  Coon’s  direction  is  regularly 
organized  and  officered.  The  room  is  neatly  painted,  grained 
and  varnished  and  supplied  with  seats,  reading  tables,  black¬ 
board,  chairs  and  platform  for  officers,  book-cases  and  library, 
and  the  Christmas  gift  of  a  Cabinet  organ.  The  walls  are 
tastefully  adorned  with  appropriate  mottoes,  pictures  and 
charts,  so  that  it  forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  rooms  in 
the  Asvlun?.  Certain  evenings  are  set  apart  for  reading  and 
others  for  the  meetings  of  the  Society  and  for  literary  exer¬ 
cises.  Public  meetings  are  held  at  stated  intervals,  at  which 
the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  Asylum  are  invited  to  be 
present  and  take  part  in  the  exercises.  This  society  is  a 
source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  children  and  productive  of 
great  good  ;  and  we  all — officers  and  children — feel  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Coon  for  the  self-denying  devotion  with  which 
he  seeks  to  promote  its  best  interests. 

Libraries. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  our  two  libraries — the 
officers’  and  the  children’s — during  the  past  year.  We  are  in- 
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debted  to  H.  K.  Corning,  Esq.,  for  a  donation  of  some  twen¬ 
ty-five  volumes  to  our  officers’  library,  which  already  numbers 
several  hundred  valuable  volumes  ;  to  R.  N.  Havens,  Esq.? 
for  a  quantity  of  books,  pamphlets  and  periodicals  ;  to  the 
National  Temperance  Society  for  a  donation  of  $25, — to  Ivi- 
son  &  Co.,  for  .$90.  ;  to  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  for  $45  ;  and  to 
Putnam  &  Sons  for  $15.  worth  of  their  several  publications. 

Visiting  Day. 

The  last  Thursday  in  each  month  is  set  apart  for  parents 
and  friends  to  visit  their  children.  From  two  hundred  to 
two  hundred  and  seventy-live  children  are  usually  visited  on 
that  day.  These  visits  are  occasions  of  much  pleasure  to 
both  children  and  friends.  The  friends  are  shown  through 
the  buildings  that  they  may  see  what  provision  is  made  for 
the  comfort  and  education  of  their  children  ;  the  Officers 
devoting  the  day  to  this  service. 

Holidays. 

The  provision  made  for  the  amusement  of  the  children — 
furnishing  them  with  sleds,  skates,  balls,  &c.,  &c.,  and  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  Holidays — providing  bountiful  dinners  of  chick¬ 
ens,  pies,  cakes,  ginger-bread,  apples,  candies,  with  fire  -crack¬ 
ers,  &c.  for  the  patriotic,  has  not  been  unlike  the  jirovision 
made  in  most  reformatories  for  such  purposes.  All,  each  id 
its  own  way,  design  to  make  liberal  provision  on  like  occa¬ 
sions.  Hence  no  details  are  given,  as  such  preparations  are 
not  peculiar  to  this  institution. 

Officers. 

Believing  a  judicious  selection  of  officers  and  teachers  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  proper  management  of  a  Reformatory 
school,  special  care  has  been  taken  in  the  employment  of  new 
officers  or  teachers,  to  select  such  only  as  were  believed  to 
have  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  special  and  important  work 
in  which  they  were  to  engage,  to  have  the  proper  qualifica- 
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tions  for  it  and  to  be  ready  and  willing  to  engage  in  working 
heartily,  not  for  their  own  selfish  purposes  and  ends,  but  for 
the  true  prosperity  of  the  institution  and  the  best  welfare  of 
the  children  committed  to  its  charge. 

We  have  an  excellent  corps  of  officers,  teachers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  harmo¬ 
nious  feeling  existing  among  them,  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
zeal  with  which  they  perform  their  respective  duties,  and 
their  hearty  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  plans  adopted 
for  the  detailed  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Asylum. 

General  Management. 

It  is  deemed  proper,  before  closing  this  report,  to  say  a 
word  respecting  the  rules,  regulations  and  discipline  of 
the  Asylum  under  its  present  management,  not  so  much  for 
the  information  of  those  to  whom  this  report  is  immediately 
addressed,  as  for  the  public  who  seek  in  such  a  report,  in¬ 
formation  on  these  points. 

Let  me  say  then,  that  the  general  and  detailed  manage¬ 
ment  and  discipline  of  the  Asylum  are  based  upon  this  one 
fact  which  is  kept  uppermost  in  mind,  namely,  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  established  for  the  real  good  of  the  children 
placed  here — their  present  and  future  welfare  :  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  those  having  charge  of  them  to  persuade  them  to 
make  earnest  efforts  to  correct  their  bad  habits  and  form  good 
habits,  and  to  aid  and  encourage  them  in  these  efforts  :  to 
awaken  in  them  a  love  for  school  and  to  cultivate  in  them  a 
taste  for  study,  as  well  as  to  impart  instruction  to  them. 
To  accomplish  these  ends,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  one  from 
whom  the  rules  and  regulations  emanate,  and  whose  authority 
and  influence  are  seen  and  felt  in  their  execution,  should  se¬ 
cure  the  confidence  of  the  children  and  have  them  feel  that 
he  sympathizes  with  them  in  their  temptations  and  trials, 
and  desires  to  have  that  done  which  only  should  be  for  their 
own  present  and  future  good. 
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Hence  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  economy  of 
management,  order  and  neatness  of  grounds  and  buildings, 
cleanliness  of  person  and  dress,  attention  to  manners,  va¬ 
riety  of  amusements,  strict  obedience  to  all  rules  and 
regulations,  are  each  and  all  important  as  means,  yet,  if  with 
these,  the  tastes  and  plans  and  purposes  of  the  child  are  not 
changed,  as  they  will  not  be  with  such  means  alone,  then  the 
course  pursued,  the  plan  of  management,  is  a  failure.  The 
entire  renovation  of  the  heart — out  of  which  are  the  issues 
of  life — must  be  the  ruling'aim  of  the  teacher,  if  he  would 
secure  change  of  character  in  his  pupil. 

With  these  remarks  it  only  need  be  added  that  while  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  laid  down,  and  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Asylum,  it  is  designed  to  attach  due  importance 
and  give  due  attention  to  economy,  order,  cleanliness,  amuse¬ 
ments  and  all  details  that  engage  public  attention,  yet  these 
alone  will  not  secure  the  desired  reformation  ;  and  I  shall  not 
rest  satisfied  until  such  ideas  and  influences  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  children, 
as  shall  affect  their  thoughts  and  purposes  and  lead  them  to 
make  a  real  effort  to  break  away  from  all  their  wrong  habits 
and  strive  to  improve  the  opportunities  afforded  them  of  ac¬ 
quiring  good  habits,  and  a  fair  education,  and  of  fitting  them¬ 
selves  for  future  usefulness  and  happiness. 

I  close  with  an  expression  of  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  every  member  of  the  Board  for  their  unfeigned 
kindness  to  myself  and  family,  for  the  encouragement  and 
Christian  support  they  have  extended  to  me  in  the  discharge 
of  my  varied  duties,  and  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
kind  Providence  who  has  watched  over  us  all. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

ELISHA  M.  CAPtPENTEPt, 

Superintendent. 
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New  York,  January  1st,  1872. 

To  the  General  Superintendent : 

Dear  Sir, — The  following  is  submitted  as  the  report  of 
the  City  Visiting  Agent,  for  1871  : 

Number  of  visits  to  discharged  children,  220 

Children  visited  twice  or  more,  50 

Number  of  discharged  children  non-visited  on  account 
of  removal  of  parents,  and  inability  to  find  pre¬ 
sent  residences,  40 

Number  of  visits  made  to  obtain  consent  for  sending 
children  West,  238 

Visits  made  to  indentured  children,  85 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Agent  has  taken  three  com¬ 
panies  of  children  to  Illinois. 

Of  the  children  discharged  the  past  year,  about  three- 
fourths  of  them  were  found  doing  as  well  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  taking  into  consideration  the  locality  of  their  homes, 
and  the  inlluences  surrounding  them. 

The  new  system  instituted  at  the  Asylum  in  the  keeping 
of  a  conduct  roll,  is  already  showing  its  effectiveness  among 
the  children  lately  discharged.  Its  evidence  is  attested  in 
the  good  reports  given  by  the  parents,  and  the  seeming  earnest¬ 
ness  of  the  children  in  their  endeavors  to  do  well. 

When  a  child  is  discharged,  it  is  told,  in  the  presence  of  its 
parents  or  friends,  that  the  Agent  will  make  a  visit  in  due 
time,  to  see  how  he  or  she  gets  along,  and  expects  to  hear  a 
good  report.  In  view  of  the  anticipated  visit,  the  child  is 
often  restrained  from  many  little  overt  acts,  and  the  parents 
assiduously  strive  to  keep  up  the  reformation  already  begun. 
When  the  visit  is  made  the  agent  is  always  welcomed  and 
the  interviews  give  the  assurance  that  the  child’s  welfare  is  not 
forgotten,  and  they  realize  that  the  institution  has  been  a 
means  of  good  to  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 


T.  E.  MUNSON. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  TEACHER 


OF  THE 

SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 


To  E.  M.  CARPENTER,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  Juvenile  Asylum: 

Sir  : 

The  following  report  of  the  School  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1871,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ASYLUM.  Table  1.— ADMISSIONS  and  DISCHARGES. 


1 

1871. 

WHITE. 

COLORED. 

Totals. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Number  of  Children  in  the 
School,  January  1st,  1871, 

257 

75 

2G 

° 

4G4 

Received  from  January  1st, 

1871,  to  January  1st, 

1872,  ------- 

382 

80 

7 

5 

. 

474 

Number  in  School  during  the 
year,  ------- 

739 

155 

o  •» 

OO 

11 

938 

Number  who  have  left  during 
the  year,  ------ 

Number  in  School,  -  - 
January  1st,  1872,  -  -  - 

329 

71 

8 

4 

412 

410 

84 

25 

— 

i 

526 

3 
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COURSE  OF  STUDIES  PURSUED  BY  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES. 


FIRST  CLASS. 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Definitions  of  Words  in  Reading  Lessons; 
Mental  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic,  beginning  with  U.  S.  Money, 
Grammar,  History  of  the  United  States,  Geography,  Oral  Instruction 
in  the  use  and  quality  of  familiar  objects  continued.  Review  Studies 
of  Second  Class. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

Reading,  Spelling,  and  Definitions  of  Words  in  Reading  Lessons; 
Geography,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic  beginning  with  Ad¬ 
dition  of  Common  Fractions,  Oral  Instruction  in  quality  and  use  of  familiar 
objects,  Punctuation,  Elementary  Sounds.  Review  Studies  of  Third 
Class. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Reading,  Spelling,  Definition  of  Words  in  Reading  Lessons,  Mental 
Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic,  beginning  with  Long  Division,  Punctua¬ 
tion,  Elementary  Sounds,  Geography,  Object  Lessons  continued.  Re¬ 
view  Studies  of  Fourth  Class. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

Reading,  Spelling,  Definition  of  Words  in  Reading  Lessons ;  Geo¬ 
graphy,  Mental  Arithmetic.  Written  Arithmetic,  Subtraction  and  Short 
Division  ;  Punctuation,  Elementary  Sounds,  Object  Lessons  continued. 
Review  Studies  of  Fifth  Class. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Reading,  Spelling  from  dictation,  Definition  of  words  in  Reading  Lessons  ; 
Gograpliy,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic,  Addition  and 
Multiplication;  Object  Lessons  continued.  Review  Studies  of  Sixth 
Class. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Reading,  Spelling,  dictating  and  words  in  Reading  Lesson;  Geographjr ; 
Mental  Arithmetic  fundamental  rules,  Tables  of  weight  and  measures, 
Writing,  Numbers  continued;  Oral  Lessons  in  Geography;  Object 
Lessons  continued.  Review  Studies  of  Seventh  Class. 

SEVENTH  CLASS. 

Reading  in  Primer  ;  Simple  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Defining  ;  Object 
Lessons  continued ;  Writing  and  Reading  Simple  Numbers  ;  Multiplica¬ 
tion  Table  and  easy  Mental  Exercises.  Review  Studies  of  Eighth  Class. 
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EIGHTH  CLASS. 

Alphabet,  and  its  Simplest  Combinations,  Elementary  Sounds  of  Let¬ 
ters  ;  Arabic  Figures,  Counting  by  Numbers  ;  Mental  Additions,  Object 
Lessons  ;  Color,  Parts  of  Human  Body,  Animals,  Manners  and  Morals. 

The  whole  School  is  taught  Geography  from  Outline  Maps.  The  five 
upper  Classes  write  on  paper,  the  remainder  write  on  slates. 


ASYLUM.  Table  2.— OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  BEEN  ADMITTED 
DURING  THE  YEAR, 


There  entered  the  First  Class, . 50 


cc 

cc 

CC 

Second  “ 

. 

. 

.  , 

49 

cc 

cc 

CC 

Third  “ 

.  . 

. 

59 

a 

cc 

cc 

Fourth  “  . 

,  ,  , 

. 

CG 

cc 

u 

cc 

Fifth  “  . 

4  . 

85 

u 

cc 

cc 

Sixth  “ 

.  . 

. 

,  . 

104 

a 

cc 

cc 

Seventh !t 

.  . 

, 

.  . 

25 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Eighth  “ 

• 

36 

Total, 

474 

ASYLUM.  Table  3.— OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  LEFT  DURING 

THE  YEAR, 


There  were  in  the  First  Class, 


CC 

u 

cc 

Second  “ 

. 

CC 

cc 

cc 

Third  “ 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Fourth  “ 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Fifth  “ 

. 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Sixth  “ 

. 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Seventh  £! 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Eighth  “ 

. 

90 

64 

75 

52 

53 
43 
15 
20 


Total, 


412 
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ASYLUM.  Table  4— PROMOTIONS. 


To  Seventh  Class 

“  Sixth  “ 

“  Fifth  “ 

“  Fourth  “  . 

“  Third  “ 

“  Second  “  . 

“  First  “ 


Tots 


32 

45 

G5 

59 

59 

15 

15 


290 


ASYLUM.  Table  5.— NUMBER  IN  EACH  CLASS. 


these 

there  are 

in  the  First  Class, 

48 

CC 

CC 

CC 

Second  “ 

58 

u 

CC 

a 

Third  “ 

. . 64 

cc 

cc 

a 

Fourth  “ 

64 

cc 

cc 

u 

Fifth  “ 

74 

a 

cc 

u 

Sixth  “ 

-----  GO 

CC 

cc 

tt 

Seventh  “ 

79 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Eighth  “ 

-  73 

Total,  - 

526 

Table  No.  1,  shows  a  comparatively  small  number  of  admissions  and  of 
discharges  during  the  year  :  for  example, 

In  1867,  there  were  Admitted,  684  Discharged,  -  -  647 


“  1868, 

(C 

cc 

C93 

CC 

G88 

“  1869, 

CC 

cc 

720 

cc 

-  704 

“  1870, 

cc 

cc 

574 

cc 

-  588 

“  1871, 

cc 

cc 

474 

cc 

409 

The  same  table  also  shows,  by  comparison,  that  the  “number  in  school 
during  the  year”  was  from  165  to  320  less  than  in  any  one  of  the  years 
compared  above. 

This  fact  is  an  interesting  one  as  it  indicates  that  the  system  of  admis¬ 
sions  tends  to  retain  the  children  for  a  longer  average  time  in  the  school. 

The  constant  changes  in  the  membership  of  classes  have  heretofore  been 
the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  thorough  instruction,  and  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  composing  the  school  must  always  be  so  to  a  great  extent. 
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Any  plan,  therefore,  which  will  bring  them  for  a  more  uniform  length 
of  time  under  our  instructions  will  be  gladly  welcomed.  It  has  been  the 
case  that  a  much  larger  number  has  entered  the  lower  than  the  higher 
classes,  and  will  probably  continue  to  be  ;  but  with  a  larger  average  time 
spent  in  the  school,  it  is  hoped  that  a  much  larger  number  than  hereto¬ 
fore,  will  be  discharged  from 'the  upper  classes. 

The  school  during  the  year  though  full  of  disturbing  influences  by 
reason  of  many  and  great  changes,  has  made  gratifying  and  encouraging 
progress. 

The  old  routine  was  agreeably  interrupted  by  three  weeks  vacation  of 
the  whole  school,  commencing  on  the  first  of  August,  and  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  all,  there  was  no  tendency  to  disorder  produced  by  the  vacation, 
or  manifested  on  the  re-assembling  of  the  school. 

The  re-organization  of  the  school  dating  from  the  close  of  the  vacation, 
has  produced  various  good  results. 

Removing  the  school  desks  from  the  Chapel  and  supplying  it  with  neat 
and  tasteful  seats,  has  given  it  the  appearance  appropriate  to  a  place  of 
worship,  and  obviated  the  necessity  of  using  it  for  any  but  chapel  and 
assembly  purposes. 

Equipping  the  class  rooms  with  the  desks  makes  them  more  desirable  for 
school  uses  and  more  attractive  in  appearance.  No  little  importance 
attaches  to  the  careful  oversight  which  each  teacher  can  bestow  upon  all 
the  pupils  during  the  entire  session  of  the  school. 

The  new  stairway  in  the  rear  of  the  school  building,  renders  the  pass¬ 
ing  between  the  school  and  the  yards  more  convenient  and  agreeable. 

By  the  addition  of  the  two  class  rooms  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  those  not  prepared  for  promotion,  in  order  to  keep  the  lower  classes 
from  overflowing ;  and  it  will  be  possible  to  bring  the  standard  of  admis¬ 
sion,  to  the  different  classes,  nearer  to  its  proper  point. 

It  is  expected  that  the  great  destruction  of  school  books,  before  unavoid¬ 
able,  will  be  reduced  to  the  proper  and  natural  amount  of  “  wear  and  tear.” 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  writing  from  the  daily  practice 
with  pen  or  pencil  or  both,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  rejoicing  to 
many  parents  who  have  been  cheered  by  the  well  written  letters  from 
the  “  Asylum.” 

The  studies  pursued  are  the  same  as  heretofore,  subject  only  to  some 
difference  of  arrangement  for  the  larger  number  of  classes.  The  recent 
addition  of  a  new  series  of  very  interesting  reading  books  was  joyfully 
hailed  by  teachers  and  pupils,  increased  diligence  and  improvement  will 
undoubtedly  result  from  it.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
Declamation,  and  gratifying  attainment  has  been  made :  some  of  our 
school  exhibitions  have  been  so  interesting  to  intelligent  and  competent 
spectators  as  to  occasion  very  complimentary  notice. 
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The  credit  of  this  is  due  to  the  class  teachers  who  have  given  the 
necessary  instruction  mostly  in  evening  sessions ;  they  have  labored 
patiently  and  perseveringly  in  other  directions  also,  for  the  welfare  of 
their  pupils. 

The  musical  department  under  Misses  Ividder  and  Chase  has  retained  all 
its  accustomed  efficiency.  The  assistance  rendered  by  the  “  Band”  on  various 
public  occasions  in  the  chapel,  and  sometimes  for  practice  with  the  school, 
has  been  so  highly  enjoyed  that  we  could  wish  it  might  always  aid  us. 

The  Sabbath  School  holds  its  afternoon  session  at  the  usual  hour,  but 
the  classes  arc  divided  as  on  the  week  day  and  occupy  the  same  recitation 
rooms. 

To  one  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  these  active  minds,  real¬ 
izing  their  capacity  for  good  or  evil,  and  that,  with  some  of  them, 
all  the  school  education  of  their  life,  will  be  crowded  into  the  few  months 
spent  here,  the  necessity  of  sowing  good  seed  abundantly  and  with  earnest 
culture,  comes  with  overwhelming  power. 

Still  looking  above  for  wisdom  and  strength  we  enter  upon  the  new  year 
with  high  hopes  of  continued  prosperity. 

Respectfully, 

GEORGE  E.  DUNLAP, 

Principal. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 


wperittfettktf  of  %  House  of  Reception 


New  York,  January  1st,  1872. 

To  E.  M.  Carpenter, 

Superintendent  of  the  New  York  J uvenile  Asylum  : 

Dear  Sir, — The  Report  of  the  House  of  Reception  for  1871, 
is  hereby  submitted. 

Having  only  entered  upon  my  duties  in  May  last,  I  shall 
simply  refer  to  matters  coming  under  my  observation  since 
that  time. 


The  number  of  children  remaining  in  the  House 

O 


Jan.  1st,  1871,  was 

88 

Committed  since  by  Magistrates, 

25 

“  “  “  at  request  of  parents, 

200 

Surrendered  by  parents, 

347 

Of  whom  there  were 

660 

Discharged  by  Magistrates, 

40 

“  “  Committee, 

46 

Indentured, 

4 

Sent  to  Asylum, 

4S9 

579 


Remaining  in  House  Dec.  31st,  1871,  81 

The  House  of  Reception  as  the  point  of  contact  with  the 
parents  and  friends  of  the  children,  constitutes  it  an  im¬ 
portant  adjunct  to  the  Asylum. 
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Many  parents,  in  tlie  better  walks  of  life,  having  children 
addicted  to  truancy  or  disobedience,  call  at  the  office  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  suitability  of  placing  their  children  in  the 
Juvenile  Asylum.  The  nature  of  the  institution,  its  aims 
and  purposes,  are  fully  explained,  and  a  few  moments  are 
spent  in  showing  them  through  this  branch  of  the  institution, 
passing  first  through  the  spacious,  and  well  ventilated  sleep¬ 
ing  apartments,  where  the  tidily  arranged  beds,  (each  child 
having  a  separate  bed,)  with  their  snow  white  coverings,  and 
the  cleanly  floor,  elicit  remarks  of  approbation.  Thence  to 
the  wrell  appointed  hospital,  where  the  ailing  or  sick  are  pro¬ 
perly  cared  for  by  an  experienced  nurse,  under  the  direction 
of  good  medical  talent ;  then  into  the  thoroughly  lighted  and 
airy  school-rooms.  Another  flight  of  stairs  below  leads  to 
the  commodious  dining-room,  where  the  white  dishes  and 
table  cloths,  contrast  strikingly  with  the  tin  plates  and  bare 
tables  of  some  penal  institutions  ;  and  finally  into  the  play¬ 
room  on  the  ground  floor,  where  the  children  congregate, 
when  the  weather  drives  them  in  from  the  large  play-yard. 
The  result  is,  that  in  nearly  every  case,  the  child  is  brought 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  institution  ;  the  inspection  hav¬ 
ing  dispelled  every  previous  thought  of  it  as  a  penal  institu¬ 
tion.  We  are  often  importuned  by  parents  to  keep  their 
children  at  the  House,  altogether.  Partly  because  it  is  more 
convenient  to  visit  them  here,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
children’s  desire  to  remain  ;  and  it  sometimes  requires  much 
reasoning  to  convince  them  of  the  superior  advantages  offered 
at  the  Asylum,  where  the  ample  play-grounds,  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  more  than  all  else,  the  systematic  school  classifica¬ 
tion,  enable  the  children  to  enjoy  greater  physical  exercise, 
and  attain  a  higher  degree  of  mental  proficiency,  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  here  where  new  ones  of  different  grades  are  coming  in 
daily. 

Hospital. 

With  the  exception  of  a  severe  case  of  inflammation  of  the 
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bowels,  which  showed  itself  immediately  after  the  reception 
of  the  boy,  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  onr  hospital  has 
been  quite  deserted,  and  so  remained,  until  the  customary 
coughs  and  colds,  incident  to  the  chilly  November  atmosphere, 
made  their  appearance.  A  case  of  rheumatism,  accompanied 
with  heart  disease,  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of  De¬ 
cember,  but  yielded  readily  to  the  treatment  of  the  physicians 
in  charge. 

School. 

Owing  to  the  daily  reception  of  children  of  such  various 
grades  of  scholarship,  and  the  short  time  they  remain  at  the 
House,  it  is  found  difficult  to  attend  to  the  peculiar  wants 
of  each  one,  and  do  them  the  justice  which  is  afforded  so  wrell 
after  their  transfer  to  the  Asylum.  The  children  assemble 
in  the  main  school-room,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for 
singing  and  prayers,  continuing  on  with  the  customary  school 
sessions  for  the  day,  and  re  assembling  for  evening  worship 
at  six  o’clock. 

Office. 

The  clerical  force  in  the  office  was  reduced  in  the  early  part 
of  the  fall,  by  the  retirement  of  the  clerk,  whose  duties  were 
distributed  among  the  remaining  officers,  without  detriment 
to  their  respective  labors. 

The  position  of  girls’  matron  at  the  House,  was  intermitted 
in  the  spring,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  admissions  ;  and 
the  girls,  if  any,  are  now  sent  to  the  Asylum  weekly. 

Miscellaneous. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  my  associates,  who  have  labored  so 
diligently  and  willingly,  in  the  performance  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  duties. 

The  Sabbath  morning  exercises  are  superintended  by  Mr. 
John  W.  Quincy,  and  the  afternoon  Sabbath  School  by  Mr. 
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John  F.  Trow,  both  members  of  the  Board  ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Wet- 
more,  the  President,  also  being  present  to  read  a  suitable 
story  or  two,  accompanied  by  appropriate  remarks,  to  his  at¬ 
tentive  and  appreciative  audience. 

We  would  express  our  thanks  to  the  Sabbath  School  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  so  constant  in  their  attendance,  and  so  energetic 
in  their  labors  to  save  these  wayward  ones.  We  desire,  also, 
to  acknowledge  the  contributions  received  from  friends,  to  de¬ 
corate  our  rooms  and  supply  our  Christmas  tree,  together 
with  the  books  and  candies  from  Miss  Robbins,  and  the 
Misses  Collins.  The  semi- weekly  readings  of  the  latter  to 
the  boys,  are  a  source  of  much  profit,  as  well  as  gratification. 
We  desire,  also,  gratefully  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness 
to  the  gratuitous  services  of  our  attending  Physicians,  Dr. 
Tucker  and  Humphreys. 

Respectfully, 

E.  D.  CARPENTER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE  ASYLUM. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  N.  Y.  Juvenile  Asylum  : 

Gentlemen, — My  service  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Asylum  beginning  in  April  last,  has  been  free  from  epidemic 
or  prevalence  of  serious  disease.  Atmospheric  influences, 
upon  which  largely  depend  diseases  of  the  eye  have  proved 
exceptionally  favorable  and  the  health  of  the  house  has  been 
good. 

The  following  are  the  diseases  requiring  other  care  than 
that  of  the  nurse.  At  present  date  there  are  but  two  chil¬ 
dren,  both  convalescing,  in  the  hospital. 
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Deaths. 

Drowned,  1,  Peritonitis,  1  Pneumonia,  1. 


Diseases  treated  in  Hospital. 

Fever  Intermittent,  - 
“  Remitttent,  - 
Measles,  -  - 

Pneumonia,  - 

Pleurisy,  - 

Pleuropneumonia, 

Bronchitis,  - 

Croup,  - 
Diarrhoea,  - 

Dysentery,  -  -  - 

Periostitis,  - 
Adenitis,  - 
Mumps,  - 

Rheumatism,  -  - 

Acute  Dyspepsia,  - 
Erysipilas  Simple,  - 
“  Phlegmonous, 

Abscess,  -  -  - 

lnflam.  of  lymphatics,  -  - 

Debility,  - 
Sprain,  -  - 

Dislocation  of  wrist, 

Fracture  of  arm,  - 
“  toe,  - 

Injuries,  -  - 


32 

3 

18 

2 

o 

1 

i£ 

9 

T 

4 

3 

4 

5 
1 
o 

2 

7 

1 

3 

1 

1 

O 

O 

1 

5 


Diseases  of  the  Eve  and  Ear. 


Conjunctivitis,  -  -  -  52 

Granular  lids,  -  -  10 

Inflammation  of  cornea,  -  -  -  4 

Ectropian,  -  1 

Inflammation  of  Lacrymal  sac,  -  1 

Running  ear,  -  3 

Diseases  of  Skin. 

SECondary  Syphilis,  1 

Erythema  Nodosum,  -  1 


Respectfully, 

WM.  FROTHINGHAM, 

Av.  St.  Nicholas,  157th  St. 


December  31st,  1871. 


WESTERN  AGENCY,  N,  Y,  JUVENILE  ASYLUM, 

Chicago,  Illinois,  (P.  0.  Box  663,) 


December  31,  1871. 


E.  M.  Kingsley,  Esq.,  Ch.  Com.  on  A.  I.  and  D.  : 

Dear  Sir,  — The  following  statistics  gathered  from  the  Monthly 
Deports  exhibit  the  work  of  the  Western  Agency  for  the  year  now 
closing  : 

O 


No.  of  children  received  from  Asylum,  -  -  - 

“  of  these  indentured,  - 

“  of  others  indentured,  ------ 

“  of  visits  made,  ------ 

“  of  removals,  ------- 

“  oral  and  written  reports  received,  -  -  - 

“  of  children  who  have  absconded  during  the  year,- 
u  returned  to  Asylum,  -  -  -  -  - 

“  who  have  died,  ------- 

“  of  different  names  reported,  -  -  -  - 


GO 

51 

27 

437 

84 

220 


4 

538 


Expenditures. 


Salaries, 

Pares, 

Hotels, 
Stationery, 
Rents,  - 
Board, 

F  urniture,  - 
Clothing,  - 
F  uel,  - 
Medicine,  - 
Wages, 

Miscellaneous,  - 


1,800.00 

G14.08 

G26.12 

297.25 

540.00 

329.00 

146.42 

78.92 

70.00 

26.25 

120.00 

C8.53 


§4,710.57 


Amount. 
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The  names  and  present  condition  of  the  sixty-six  children  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Asylum  this  year  (1871)  are  given  in  the  Report 
o  f  the  Agent ;  (which  is  condensed  in  the  following  statement :  ) 
The  table  shows  that  fifty-one  (51)  of  the  sixty-six  (66)  children 
received  this  year  have  been  indentured  ;  and,  of  these  forty-six 
(46)  remain  under  indentures ;  four  (4)  have  been  removed  and 
are  now  on  trial,  and  one  (1)  has  absconded. 

Of  the  remaining  fifteen  (15)  there  are  ten  (10)  on  trial  who 
have  never  been  indentured,  two  (2)  have  absconded,  one  (1)  has 
been  returned  to  the  Asylum,  and  two  (2)  were  placed  with  rela¬ 
tions  and  not  indentured.) 

Of  the  one  hundred  (100)  children  received  in  1870,  four  (4) 
were  returned  to  the  Asylum  and  five  (5)  absconded  during  that 
year,  leaving  ninety-one  (91)  in  the  field  at  the  commencement  of 
this  year,  (1871.)  Of  these  there  were  under  indentures  fifty-nine 
(59.)  On  trial  twenty-three  (23)  and  on  wages  nine  (9). 

During  the  present  year  (1871)  seventeen  (17)  of  these  have 
been  indentured,  three  (3)  have  been  sent  to  the  Asylum,  one  (1) 
has  died,  and  ten  (10)  have  absconded. 

Sixty-seven  (67)  have  been  visited,  (9)  reported  and  nine  (9)  not 
reported. 

The  report  of  the  Western  Agent,  Mr.  G.  H.  Allan,  for  the  year 
1862,  included  in  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Asylum,  con¬ 
tains  a  classified  table  of  the  companies  sent  west  between  the 
years  1857  and  1862  inclusive,  showing  an  aggregate  of  987  chil¬ 
dren  sent  west  in  six  years  and  an  annual  average  of  164  1-2. 

The  following  is  a  similar  table  of  the  companies  sent  west  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1863  and  1871,  inclusive,  show  an  aggregate 
of  1219  in  nine  years,  and  an  annual  average  of  135  4-9. 


Month 

Year.  |  Agent. 

j  No. 

1  Boys 

1  OMi.  t““L 

11  ay 

4 

1863 

1 1.  D.  Perry. 

i  14 

8 

1  99. 

] 

J  uly 

27 

U 

££ 

5 

20 

<  )ct. 

5 

ii 

U 

17 

3 

20 

Dec. 

7 

ii 

££ 

33 

8 

41 

— 

_ 

_ 

103 

March 

28 

1864 

Cf 

22 

5 

27 

.Tune 

27 

i  ( 

££ 

28 

i 

29 

Aug. 

15 

a 

££ 

2*2 

9 

31 

A  ov. 

21 

a 

££ 

31 

5 

36 

Dec. 

26 

“ 

££ 

19 

11 

30 

— 

— 

— 

153 

April 

5 

1865 

“ 

28 

6 

34 

J  une 

19 

“ 

££ 

32 

10 

42 

Sept. 

4 

ii 

££ 

23 

10 

33 

No  V. 

14 

a 

19 

10 

29 

1  *ec. 

26 

(< 

“ 

26 

0 

26 

— 

- - 

— 
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The  total  number  of  children  sent  west  during  the  fifteen  years 
from  1857  to  1871,  inclusive,  is  2206,  and  the  annual  average  is 
147  1-15. 

INDENTURING. 

The  practice  of  placing  children  under  indentures  during  their 
minority,  girls  until  eighteen  and  boys  until  twenty-one,  is  still 
continued  ;  although  boys  do  not  always  remain  under  indentures 
through  the  entire  term.  Nearly  all  the  leading  juvenile  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  country  now  indenture  hoys  only  until  eighteen,  and 
it  may  be  that  experience  will  demonstrate  the  expediency  of  the 
shorter  term. 

The  boys  who  complete  the  entire  term  of  our  indentures  are 
generally  in  a  better  condition  upon  reaching  their  majority  than 
those  who  break  away  from  wholesome  restraint  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  no  doubt  be  wise  to  so  frame 
indentures  as  to  make  the  long  term  a  more  general  success. 

Visiting. 

The  number  of  children  under  the  charge  of  the  Agency  has 
become  so  large,  and  they  are  scattered  over  so  wide  an  area  that 
it  has  become  a  laborious  and  expensive  task  to  reach  them  all. 
But  long  continued  experience  serves  only  to  convince  me  that  the 
importance  of  systematic  and  frequent  visitation  can  hardly  be 
over  stated.  Every  child  ought  to  be  visited  semi-annually  instead 
of  bi-ennially,  as  our  present  scale  of  operations  contemplates. 

This  agency  is  not  a  scheme  for  shifting  to  other  shoulders  the 
burden  and  responsibility  of  providing  for  the  unfortunate  children 
of  our  own  community,  but  a  plan  that  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
efficient  and  beneficent  yet  devised  for  improving  their  condition 
and  fitting  them  for  future  usefulness  and  well  being,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  guarding  and  protecting  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
the  confiding  families  who  receive  them.  Were  it  anything  less 
it  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  which  is  better  substituted  for  it. 
The  importance  of  the  interests  involved  are  such  as  to  justify  and 
demand  the  adoption  of  the  best  plan,  and  of  every  measure  re¬ 
quisite  to  its  highest  success.  It  is  not  a  provision  for  those  who 
have  reached  the  declining  stage  of  life,  whose  forces  are  spent, 
and  who  can  make  no  return  for  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  ; 
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but  it  is  for  those  who  are  soon  to  enter  upon  an  important  career. 
We  are  sowing  seed  in  fruitful  soil  and  if  we  sow  bountifully  we 
may  hope  to  reap  also  bountifully. 

Removals. 

Removing  and  replacing  children  is  one  of  the  important  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Agency.  Our  children  are  first  placed  on  trial,  and 
in  nearly  every  company  some  have  to  be  replaced  over  and  over 
again  before  they  are  permanently  settled.  But  even  after  inden¬ 
tures  have  been  executed,  new  developments  often  compel  re¬ 
movals.  Such  are  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  and  such  the 
instability  of  human  affairs  that  without  provision  to  meet  the 
exigencies  consequent  upon  them,  cases  of  extreme  hardship  and 
inhumanity  would  be  frequent.  They  who  have  not  had  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  kind  of  work  are  not  apt  to  realize,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  persuade  them  of,  the  imperative  need  of  such  provi¬ 
sion.  Children  will  not  infrequently  get  into  improper  hands  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  and  in  many  cases  success  is  more  or 
less  problematical.  Death  of  employers  also,  and  change  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  often  the  occasion  of  removals.  Not  a  month  goes 
by  that  does  not  furnish  cases  where,  but  for  timely  attention, 
suffering,  mischief,  and  irreparable  evil  would  result.  A  little 
familiarity  with  the  field  work  of  this  agency  rvould  convince  its 
most  obdurate  opponent  that  to  leave  helpless  children  without 
recourse  among  strangers  in  a  strange  land  is  an  unjustifiable  pro¬ 
cedure. 

The  Visiting  Agency  System. 

So  many  thousand  children  are  annually  thrown  upon  public 
charity  for  permanent  maintenance,  that  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  determine  in  what  way  they  can  best  be 
provided  for.  The  several  methods  now  adopted  may  be  included 
in  three  general  classes ;  first,  that  which  maintains  them  in  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  institutions  ;  second,  that  which  distributes  them 
among  families,  scattering  them  in  different  sections  of  the  country 
without  indenture ;  third,  that  which  places  them  in  carefully 
selected  homes  within  a  limited  section  of  country,  and  afterward 
continues  watch  and  ward  over  them,  by  means  of  a  visiting 
agency,  throughout  their  minority. 
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The  third  method  was  originated  by  the  N.  Y.  Juvenile  Asylum, 
and  has  since  been  adopted  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  It  has 
been  approved  by  many  prominent  philanthropists  in  other  states 
and  is  likely  to  be  generally  accepted  as  the  most  effectual  and 
least  objectionable  method,  and  the  only  one  that  gives  a  satis¬ 
factory  solution  of  the  problem  how  to  rescue  the  children  of  mis¬ 
fortune  in  large  cities  from  the  dangers  and  miseries  of  vagabond¬ 
age,  and  train  them  to  a  useful  and  honorable  life,  and  thereby 
diminish  the  sources  of  pauperism  and  crime. 

Training  Schools. 

The  visiting  agency  system  includes  schools  for  preparatory 
training.  Many  of  the  children  will  not  bear  the  restraints  nor 
conform  to  the  usages  of  a  well-ordered  household,  withou  t  pre¬ 
paration.  When  once  they  have  learned  to  love  the  lawlessness 
and  the  make-shifts  of  street  life,  until  their  wayward  habits  have 
been  cured,  and  they  have  been  converted  to  habits  of  obedience 
and  industry,  they  cannot  be  placed  in  families  successfully. 
Without  the  preparation  of  a  good  training-school,  they  would  not 
be  tolerated,  nor  would  they  stay  in  decent  homes,  but  would 
quickly  return  to  their  old  haunts  and  -ways. 

The  preparation  which  our  children  are  now  receiving  at  the- 
Asylum,  seems  to  be  just  what  is  needed,  and  such  as  gives  good 
reason  to  anticipate  for  the  agency  a  degree  of  success  in  the 
future,  that  will  afford  its  friends  and  patrons  the  highest  grati¬ 
fication. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Agent 
on  file  at  the  House  of  Reception,  will  give  a  general  view  of  the 
condition  of  a  majority  of  the  children  in  their  Western  homes. 

W.  J.  B. — 22,  and  J.  J.  B.— 19,  came  West  in  1860,  and  were 

indentured  to  Mr.  W.- - H - of  H - .  The  agent  visited 

them  June  23rd.  They  both  are  superior  young  men.  Mr.  H. 
has  been  sending  them  for  the  past  two  years  to  the  University  at 

B - ,  and  intends  that  they  shall  complete  the  collegiate  course,, 

and  John  who  is  a  boy  of  more  than  ordinary  promise,  purposes 

to  study  law.  Mr.  H - is  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  has  no  own  sons. 

He  is  much  attached  to  these  foster-sons,  and  proud  of  them,  and 
takes  great  satisfaction  in  what  he  is  doing  fir  them. 
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C.  C - ,  now  18  years  of  age,  came  West  in  1860,  and  was 

indentured  to  Mr.  J - B  ■  ^of  G - .  The  agent  visited  her  in 

.Tune.  Mr.  B - is  a  banker,  and  wealthy.  There  is  a  female 

college  at  G - ,  which  C - has  been  attending  for  several  years 

and  she  has  acquired  a  superior  education.  She  is  also  an  ac¬ 
complished  housekeeper.  Mr.  B - says  she  can  have  a  home  in 

his  family  as  long  as  she  chooses  to  stay,  and  she  can  complete 
her  collegiate  course  if  she  desires  to. 

M.  K - 17,  came  West  in  1859,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

S - McK - of  S - .  The  agent  visited  her  in  June.  She 

was  only  six  years  old  when  she  came  West,  and  scarcely  remem¬ 
bers  her  own  parents,  and  is  as  much  attached  to  her  foster 
parents  as  though  they  were  her  own  kin.  She  attends  school 
constantly,  and  is  a  fine  scholar.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  and  an  excellent  and  promising  young  lady,  and 
has  an  excellent  home. 

E.  R - 16,  and  F.  R - 12,  came  West  in  1865,  and  were 

indentured  to  Mr.  A.  G - of  L - .  The  agent  visited  them 

in  March,  found  them  in  a  good  home,  and  giving  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Mr.  G - says  he  is  proud  of  them,  and  it  is  his  purpose 

to  give  them  each  eighty  acres  of  land  when  they  become  of  age. 
They  attend  school,  church  and  Sunday  School  regularly. 

J.  S - 14,  and  J.  S - 11,  came  West  in  1868,  and  were  in¬ 
dentured  to  Mr.  A - J.  W - of  G - .  The  agent  visited 

them  in  January.  Mr.  W - has  recently  taken  an  Asylum  girl, 

E - B - .  He  is  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  as  he  has  no  own 

children,  he  purposes  to  do  well  by  these  foster-children.  They 

are  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  Mr.  W - has  a  high  opinion 

of  our  Asylum  children. 

T.  C - ,  20,  came  West  in  1864,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

C.  W.  A - of  F - ,  who  died  several  years  ago,  since  which 

Thomas  has  lived  with  a  son  of  Mr.  A - ■,  and  is  now  a  clerk  in 

his  store.  Mr.  A - says  he  is  the  smartest  salesman  in  the 

county,  and  a  young  man  of  much  promise. 

T.  I) - 18,  came  West  in  1866,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr  W. 

A.  L - of  I - .  The  agent  visited  him  in  March.  He  left 

Mr.  L - last  summer,  and  worked  out  for  wages,  but  spent  all 

his  earnings,  and  got  into  debt,  and  following  the  example  of  the 
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Prodigal  Son,  he  returned  to  his  employer,  and  is  now  entirely 

contented.  Mr.  L - allows  him  to  buy  and  sell  pigs  and  calves 

on  his  own  account,  and  has  promised  him  a  horse,  saddle  and 
bridle,  in  addition  to  the  amount  stipulated  for  in  the  indentures. 

H.  S - 18,  came  West  in  1867,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

H - H - of  L - .  He  became  uneasy  last  spring,  and  Mr. 

H - gave  him  money  with  which  he  paid  his  passage  to  St. 

Louis,  where  he  found  employment  on  a  steamboat,  but  in  less 
than  a  week  he  became  home  sick,  and  returned  to  his  employer, 

Mr.  H - ,  and  he  now  says  he  is  entirely  cured  of  his  desire  to 

leave  his  home. 

P.  P - ,  15,  came  West  in  1868,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

C.  B.  M - of  S - .  The  agent  visited  him  in  May.  Mr.  M. 

says  F.  is  remarkably  truthful,  and  would  sooner  cut  off  his  right 
hand  than  tell  a  lie.  He  is  also  obedient  and  industrious,  and 
very  much  beloved  by  employer’s  family.  He  attends  school, 
church  and  Sunday  School,  regularly.  Has  a  good  home  and  is 
entirely  satisfied. 

J.  C - ,  18,  came  West  in  1868,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr  J. 

B - of  P - .  The  agent  visited  him  in  May.  Found  him  living 

with  Mr.  W.  P - —  of  P - ,  where  he  has  hired  out  for  nine 

months,  for  $150,  with  the  privilege  of  remaining  through  the 

winter,  and  attending  school.  His  employer,  Mr.  B - consented 

to  his  leaving,  but  wanted  him  to  remain,  and  offered  him  wages. 

H.  M . ,  17,  came  West  in  1868,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

J.  M- . of  D - .  The  agent  visited  him  in  May.  He  says  he 

could  get  $18  per  month  elsewhere,  but  thinks  best  to  remain  with 
his  employer,  who  is  a  wealthy  farmer,  and  has  promised  him  a 
team  of  horses  as  additional  compensation  at  the  end  of  his  term. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  and  attends  church  and 
Sunday  School,  regularly.  He  has  attended  school  every  winter, 
and  is  a  good  scholar. 

L.  S - ,  16,  March  Company,  1864,  indentured  to  Mr.  S . , 

of  A . .  Several  letters  were  read  from  neighbors  representing 

that  she  was  misused.  Feb.  15th,  1871.  Agent  visited  her.  Mr. 

S . is  a  prominent  member  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  L . burst 

into  tears  when  she  met  the  agent,  but  she  would  not  make  any 
complaint.  She  is  an  unusually  interesting  girl,  a  fine  scholar  and 
singer,  and  is  beloved  by  every  one.  Mrs.  S . has  a  babe  a 


week  old,  and  most  of  the  house  work  of  a  large  family  seems  to 

fall  upon  L . .  She  is  not  attending  school,  but  has  done  so  until 

this  summer.  Mr.  S . seems  to  have  a  high  regard  for  her,  and 

said  lie  treated  her  just  as  he  would  if  she  were  his  own  daughter. 
There  seems  to  be  some  ground  for  complaint,  and  the.  case  needs 
further  attention. 

C.  IT.  Y . 12,  June  Company,  1871,  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

F . of  P . ,  merchant,  July  20th.  Mr.  F - finding  that 

C - was  inclined  to  associate  with  the  town  boys  too  much,  and 

thinking  it  would  be  better  to  place  him  in  the  country,  on  a 
farm,  returned  him  to  the  agent,  who  replaced  him  with  Mr. 

S - ,  a  farmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F - have  never  had  children, 

and  perhaps  have  not  the  requisite  patience  and  tact  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  of  training  such  a  boy. 

J.  G - ,  17,  December  Company,  1870,  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

AY - of  F - .  July  31st,  1871,  Mr.  W- - wrote  as  follows  : 

“  J.  ran  away  from  me  two  weeks  after  he  was  indentured,  and 
I  brought  him  back,  and  now  he  has  left  me  again.  He  has  been 

very  saucy  and  disobedient.  He  is  now  at  F - ,  strolling  around 

the  streets.  He  is  a  bad  boy,  and  I  want  you  to  release  me  from 
him,  for  I  can  do  nothing  with  him.”  The  agent  found  J.  running 
at  large,  and  brought  him  to  the  agency. 

B.  D - ,  17,  came  AVest  in  1869,  and  was  indentured  to 

H - of  I - ,  from  which  place  she  was  removed  and  replaced 

with  Dr.  E.  D - ,  of  B - .  The  agent  visited  her  in  May,  and 

found  her  giving  entire  satisfaction,  and  perfectly  contented, 
though  she  was  discontented  and  troublesome  in  her  first  home. 
She  proves  to  be  a  very  good  girl,  is  a  good  housekeeper,  and 
quite  prepossessing  in  appearance.  Her  former  employer  and  his 
lady,  are  excellent  people,  but  had  not  tact  to  manage  children. 
They  took  a  boy  who  also  had  to  be  removed. 

E.  F.  It - ,  16,  came  West  in  1869,  and  was  indentured  to 

Mr.  D.  AY - ,  of  I - .  The  agent  visited  him  in  May.  He 

has  an  excellent  home,  is  doing  well,  and  is  perfectly  contented. 
He  attends  school,  and  is  making  good  progress ;  also  attends 
church  and  Sunday  School  regularly.  Employer  has  given  him  a 
colt,  which  he  is  to  raise  and  train,  and  have  for  his  own  when  his 
term  expires.  His  mother  in  New  York,  thinks  of  coming  West 
to  live. 
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S.  J.  T - ,  9,  came  West  in  1870,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

J.  M.  P - -,  of  II - .  The  agent  visited  him  in  May,  and  found 

him  doing  exceedingly  well.  He  is  an  intelligent,  active,  interest¬ 
ing  little  fellow,  happy  as  need  be,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his 
foster  parents. 

E.  S - ,  15,  came  West  in  1868,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

H.  II - ,  of  P - .  The  agent  visited  her  at  Mr.  H - ’s  re¬ 

quest,  who  had  become  anxious  lest  she  might  be  injured  by  im¬ 
proper  associations  formed  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was  decide  1 
that  she  should  be  removed,  and  she  was  subsequently  replaced  at 
a  considerable  distance  away,  where  she  is  now  doing  well. 

H.  L - ,  10,  came  West  in  1868,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr. 

G.  G - ,  of  F - .  The  agent  visited  him  in  January,  found 

him  in  school,  and  two  other  Asylum  children,  at  the  same  school. 
The  teacher  said  they  were  the  best  behaved  and  brightest  pupils 

in  his  school.  He  was  satisfied  with  his  home,  and  Mr.  G - is 

well  pleased  with  him. 

C.  B - ,  8,  came  West  in  1870,  and  was  indentured  to  Mr.  J. 

M - ,  of  C - .  The  agent  visited  him  in  February.  Mr.  M - 

says  he  is  mischievous,  but  active  and  intelligent,  and  has  im¬ 
proved  very  much.  He  seems  very  contented  and  happy.  Found 

him  in  school.  Mr.  M — —  has  another  Asylum  boy,  Thomas  T - , 

12,  who  is  also  doing  well,  and  as  he  has  no  own  children,  and  is 
a  wealthy  man,  and  much  attached  to  these  boys,  he  is  likely  to 
do  well  by  them. 

Many  of  the  former  wards  of  the  agency,  now  adults,  have  been 
visited,  but  the  limits  of  this  report  will  not  admit  a  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  them.  These  visits  have  been  among  my  pleasantest  ex¬ 
periences,  and  have  served  more  than  aught  else  to  encourage  me 
amid  the  perplexing  incidents  of  this  work.  To  see  so  many  now 
prosperous  and  respected  members  of  society,  hear  them  tell  their 
childhood  history,  and  see  their  manifestations  of  gratitude  for 
their  preservatien  from  a  wretched  life,  has  been  to  me  convincing 
evidence  of  the  high  relative  value  of  such  an  agency  as  this, 
among  the  instrumentalities  employed  for  ameliorating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  unfortunate. 

Eespectfully, 

E.  WEIGHT, 

j  Western  Agent. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


First  Commitments, .  13,736 

Second  “  1,968 

.1  Third  “  204 

S  Fourth  “  . 

O  ,  - 
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Table  3.— AGES  WHEN  COMMITTED. 
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Table  4.— HABITS  WHEN  COMMITTED. 
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Temporary  Witnesses,  10 — Total,  15,908. 


Table  5.— EDUCATION  PREVIOUS  TO  COMMITMENT. 
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Table  6.— WHETHER  PARENTS  ARE  LIVING. 


Yeabs. 

Both  Parents 
Living. 

Father  only 
Living. 

Mother  only 
Living. 

Both  Parents 
Dead. 

Unknown. 

Total. 

1853 . 

230 

122 

164 

106 

i 

623 

1854 . 

323 

210 

238 

185 

94 

1,050 

1855 . 

275 

114 

195 

129 

14 

727 

1856 . 

374 

124 

241 

152 

11 

902 

1857 . 

316 

114 

185 

117 

9 

741 

1858 . 

342 

114 

213 

103 

9 

781 

1859 . 

396 
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251 

84 

20 
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1860 . 
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125 

256 

90 

19 

863 

1861 . 
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106 

228 

70 
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1863  . 
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1,160 
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1867 . 
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227 

74 

826 
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136 

205 

51 

2 

714 

1871 . 

253 

95 

169 

45 

10 

572 

Totals,. . . 

6,913 

2,502 

4,448 

1,826 

219 

15,908 

Table  7.— HABITS  OF  PARENTS. 


Yeabs. 

Both  whose 
Parents  were 
Temperate. 

One  or  Both 
whose  Parents 
were 

Intemperate. 

Unknown. 

| 

Total. 

1853  . 

236 

331 

56 

623 

1854 . 

407 

446 

197 

1050 

1855 . 

397 

295 

35 

727 

1856 . 

472 

396 

34 

902 

1857 . 

396 

324 

21 

741 

1858 . 
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307 
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356 
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16 

714 

1871 . 
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79 

18 
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Totals, . 

10,853 

•4,372 

683 

15,908 

Table  8.— NATIVITY  OF  CHILDREN — United  States. 
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Table  8  {Continued.)— NATIVITY  OF  CHILDREN — Foreign  Countries. 
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TABLE  9. — DISCHARGES — including  Indentures,  Escapes,  and  Deaths. 
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In  the  Institution,  December  31st,  1871,  607.  Grand  Total,  15,908. 


DONORS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1871 


Abeel,  J.  H .  $25 

AIsop,  J.  W .  25 

Albinola  G .  25 

Astor,  W.  B .  100 

Armstrong  &  Sons,  M .  100 

Aspinwall,  W.  H .  100 

Auchincloss,  John, .  25 

Arata,  Nicholas  .  11 

Aymar,  Benjamin .  .  10 

Aitken  &  Miller .  50 

Adriance,  Platt  &  Co .  25 

Baldwin,  Thoma3 .  50 

Bentley,  Arthur .  5 

Baker,  H.  J .  100 

Bailey,  Latimer .  25 

Ball,  Black  &  Co.  .  50 

Barron,  Thomas .  25 

Baldwin,  M.  G .  25 

Banks,  J.  L .  2> 

Bliss,  George .  100 

Bishop,  Mrs.  J .  50 

Bonnett,  P.  R .  50 

Brewster,  S .  20 

Brennan,  Edward  .  48 

Bronson,  Miss  Mary .  25 

Bronson,  Mrs.  A .  25 

Brown,  James .  250 

Brown,  Stewart .  200 

Bruen,  A.  M .  50 

Borden  &  Lovell .  25 

Burns,  Annie  .  4 

Burkhalter,  Charles .  25 

Calhoun,  Robbins  &  Co., .  20 

Cauldwell,  Ebenezer .  li>0 

Claik,  R.  S .  25 

Clark,  H  ... .  50 

Cooper,  Peter .  150 

Cochran,  Thomas .  25 

Carter  &  Bros.  Robert .  25 

Colgate,  C.  C  . 100 

Collins,  J.  B  Mrs .  25 

Corning,  H.  K .  50 

Cornell,  J.  B . 50 

Crane,  J  J .  25 

Crawford,  Edward .  5 

Copcutt,  John .  10 

Daly,  Joseph  F .  50 

DeRham,  H.  C .  25 

Dodge,  W.  E .  200 

Dennistoun,  William  .  25 

Day,  Henry .  25 

Dunham,  Samuel  .  5 

Drummond  Henry .  10 

Egleston  Bros.  &  Co .  25 

Elsworth,  Henry .  25 

Ely,  A.  K .  50 


Ely,  A.  L . 

Engles,  Frederick 
Eno,  A.  R . 


Faile,  Thomas  H . 

Field,  Benj.  H . 

Frost,  Samuel . 

Fraser,  Major  &  Co  ... , 

Ford,  John  R . 

Fisk  &  Hatch . 

Friend,  by  Miss  Collins 


Geisenhainer,  Jr.,  F.  W 

Gilman,  W.  S . 

Gray,  Geo.  Griswold  . . . 
Gra^,  John  A.  C . 

Groth,  Charles . 

Gray,  Horace . 

Hall,  Valentine  G  . 

Haven,  J.  Woodward. .  , 
Halsted,  Haines  &  Co . . 
Haisted,  Miss  M.  E.  .. 
Hardenburgh,  J.  A . .  .  . 

Hoadley,  David . 

Hay,  Allan  &  Co., . 

Hoe,  Robert  &  Co., .... 

Holt,  P.  H . 

Havermeyer,  John  C . . . 

Haydock,  Robert . 

Holland,  William . 

Holland,  Joseph . 

Hellemonre,  George  . . . 
Hughes,  Daniel . 

I.  S.  Jr . 

Isham,  Charles  H . 

Ivison,  H . 

Irvin,  Richard . 

Irvin,  Alex.  P  . 

Johnston,  J.  Taylor... 

Jones,  I.  Q  . 

Jesup,  Morris  K . 

Jeremiah,  Thomas 

K.  L.  R . 

Lee,  Tweedy  &  Co . 

Lena,  Raupin . 

Lane,  George  W . 

Livingston,  Robert  J  . . . 
Low,  Harriman  &  Co.  . 

Lane,  Josiah  .  . . 

Lagrave,  John  I . 

Lenox,  James . 

Lord,  D . . 

Lord,  Thos . 
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McCormick,  0.  II . 

McCnrdy,  R.  H . 

Morse,  Samuel  P.  B . 

Marsh,  Samuel . 

Marsh,  James . 

Martiu,  Wm.  C . 

Miller,  II.  S . 

Mills,  Elisha  . 

Merriam,  B.  W . 

M.  A.  II  . 

Morrison,  J.  M . 

Magne,  Victor . 

Miiler,  Sarah  . 

Murray,  Henry  . 

Morgan,  H.  T . 

Mortimer,  Jr.,  Johu . 

Macv,  W  H . 

Maghee,  Thomas  H . . 

Naylor  &  Co  . • 

Norrie,  Adam . 

Noble,  William  P . 

Oothout,  William  . 

Olyphant,  II.  M . 

Outer,  Letitia . 

Paton,  William . 

Paton,  Thomas . 

Pierson  &  Co,,  . . 

Phelps,  I.  N . 

Parker,  Willard . 

Potter,  O.  B  . 

Proudfit,  A.  M . 

Phelps,  Mrs  Jane  G . 

Post,  W.  B . 

Piper,  Ellen . 

Richards,  Guy . 

Roosevelt,  C.  V.  S . . . 

Ray,  Robert  . 

Remsen,  William . 

R.  S  . 

Rhodes,  J,  H . 

Rhinelander,  Wm  0  . 

Kilter,  John  L . 

Sanford,  Phebe . . 

Shoemaker,  Margaret . 

Seamen,  Robert . 

Sampson,  Joseph . 
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Schieffelin,  Jas.  L . 

Schieffelin,  Samuel  B . 

Schieffelin,  H.  M . 

Schell,  &  Co.,  Robert . 

Slade,  John . 

Sherman,  Benjman  B . 

Schuchardt,  F  . 

Schoals,  F.  P  . 

Seymour  &  Co  William  N . 

Smith,  James  R  . 

Spencer,  Mrs.  C.  L . 

Stokes,  James . 

Steward,  John . 

Storm,  Thomas . 

Spofford,  P.  N . 

Sturges,  Jonathan . 

Stewart,  A.  T . 

Suydam,  James . 

S.  R . 

Suckley,  Rutsen . 

Townsend,  &  Montant . 

Taylor,  Moses  . 

Taber,  Henry  M . 

Tatham,  Benj . 

Thompson,  David  Mrs . 

Turner,  Nathan . 

Tukcer,  Johu  C  . 

Tuckerman,  Lucius . . 

Van  Volkenbnrgh,  P . 

Van  Renssalaer,  Alexander . . 

Van  Ness  . 

Valentine,  H . 

Vought,  Henry . 

Valentine,  Julius . 

Van  Wick,  Mrs.  H.  L... . 
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25 
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Wescott,  Sarah 

White,  Eli  . 

Willets,  Samuel... 
Wolfe,  John  D .  . . . 
White,  Norman... 
Whiting,  Augustus 
Walker,  William... 

Wheeler,  J.  W . 

Whitlock,  Jr.,  W. . . 
Wakeman,  Burr  . 
Winthrop,  E.  L _ 

Young,  Henry . 
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Books  for  Sabbath  School  Library, . . 

Books  “  Teachers  Library, . 

Books  “  “  “ . 

Books  &c.  for  Teachers  Library, . 

School  Books  by, . 

Refrigerator,  “ . 

Wail  Paper,  “ . 


K.  L.  R. 

H.  K.  Corning. 

.  G.  P.  Putman. 

.R.  N.  Havens. 
.Iveson  &  Co. 

.  L.  H.  Mace  &  Co. 
..Christy  &  Constance- 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST. 


I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  “New  York  Juvenile 
)  Asylum,”  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
'  New  York,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  \ 

J  fifty-one,  the  sum  ofi_..i _ dollars,  * 

j  for  the  purpose  of  said  Corporation. 


) 

) 


